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worthy of notice in the history of German renaissance, 
as being among the earliest and most powerful ex- 
pressions of the new school. 

At last, after five years' residence in Lubeck, 
Carstens was enabled, through the generosity "of 
two of its citizens, to remove to Berlin, where a new 
field of study opened before him. The spirit and 
originality of his compositions attracted great atten- 
tion, and he was soon appointed to a professorship 
in the Academy. Not long afterward he received a 
pension of two hundred thalers, for two years, with 
which to make a journey to Italy, and he left Ger- 
many never to return. 

Proceeding at once to Rome, he became com- 
pletely engrossed in the study of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, and was brought, through the in- 
fluence of these great masters, to the position of 
leader among the regenerators of German art. 

The celebrity of Carstens' works, and the attention 
he attracted from all quarters, made him the object 
of much jealousy, and he suffered 
bitterly, at times, from the attacks 
of his enemies — men mostly op- 
posed to the new school of art, and 
especially to that branch of which 
Carstens was the originator. It is 
not to be denied that his ideas and 
developments were one sided, but 
that one-sidedness was perhaps 
just the element necessary to en- 
able him to perform with such en- 
thusiasm the peculiar mission which 
appeared laid out for him. 

The withdrawal of his yearly 
pension was a terrible blow to his 
hopes, from which he never recov- 
ered ; and the struggle against pov- 
erty and opposition undermined 
his health to such an extent that 
be grew weaker and weaker day by 
day. He never, under all these 
trials, neglected, for one moment, 
the grand object of his life; and, 
even on his death-bed, his feeble 
hands labored to place, in endur- 
ing form, the grand ideas which 
filled his brain. His last work was 
"The Golden Age." He died on 
the 25th of May, 1798, and was bur- 
ied at the foot of the Pyramid of 
Cestius. 

The engraving, on another page, 
of the " Banquet of Plato," is from a 
cartoon, executed during Carstens' 
residence in Rome, the best and 
strongest period of his life. 

Carstens describes it in the fol- 
lowing words : "A young, wealthy 
Athenian, named Agathon, who 
had won the prize in tragedy, in- 
vited his friends, Socrates, Aristo- 
phanes, and others, to a grand ban- 
quet. Alcibiades, whom Agathon 
had not invited, came in unbidden. 
He was intoxicated, and had his 
forehead bound with wreaths. The 
guests arose in disorder, and he 
took his place by the side of Socra- 
tes, upon whose brow he placed a 
wreath, saying that he alone, of all men, was worthy 
of such honor. Aristophanes, sitting behind the 
table, is looking earnestly at Alcibiades." The ma- 
terial, which is drawn from Plato's Conversation, 
"The Banquet, or the Praise of Eros," is peculiarly 
adapted for artistic representation, and Carstens' 
great powers, not only for classic expression, but for 
individualization and delineation of character as well, 
are clearly shown in the group about the table. 



THEODORE TIL TON. 

This remarkable man may be said to live three 
intellectual or literary lives : first, as a poet; second, 
as an orator; and third, as a journalist. In any one 
of these capacities, without the aid of the other two, 
he has undoubtedly achieved a reputation ; with all 
three combined, he has become one of the best 
known men of his time. Considered as a poet, Mr. 
Tilton is to be judged by the comparatively few 
pieces which compose the volume entitled "The 
Sexton's Tale, and other Poems ; " as an orator, by 
ten years of incessant public speaking in the anti- 
slavery cause, with his more recent series of lyceum 
lectures ; and, as a journalist, by a fifteen years' ser- 
vice on the Independent — during which, it became 
one of the most influential of the press in America 
— and by his late establishment of the Golden Age. 

The brief biography -of our subject — and biogra- 
phies of literary men are generally brief— begins and 




Different Kinds of Reading.— Keep your view 
of men and things extensive, and depend upon it 
that a mixed knowledge is not a superficial one. As 
far as it goes, the views that it gives are true ; but 
he who reads deeply in one class of writers only, 
gets views which are almost sure to be perverted, 
and which are not only narrow, but false. Adjust 
your proposed amount of reading to your time and 
inclination — this is perfectly free to every man ; but 
whether that amount be large or small, let it be 
varied in its kind, and widely varied. If I have a 
confident opinion on any one point connected with 
the improvement of the human mind and faculties, 
it is on this. — Dr. Arnold. 



THE PARENT THRUSH.— Webb. 

ends at almost the same spot ; for he was born in 
New York, within a stone's-throw of his present 
editorial office. The date of his birth, was October 
2, 1835. He received his preliminary education at 
the old public school which used to stand opposite 
the Shakespeare Hotel. When the College of New 
York was founded, and its doors opened to gradu- 
ates from public schools, he was one of the first 
scholars to pass the competitory examination — then 
becoming the earliest, as he has since become the 
most famous, of the long list of inmates of that in- 
stitution. It was there he "finished " his education ; 
yet, after having taken the complete college course, 
young Tilton went out from his Alma Mater without 
her graduating diploma. A conscientious punctilio, 
which forbade his acceptance of a degree, precluded 
his participation in the graduating exercises. He 
submitted to the preparatory examination, and wrote 
his graduating essay ; but the youthful genius, who 
was destined for later and more substantial honors, 
counted as nothing those mere nominal favors, which 
may mark an era in every school-boy's life. 

While at the college the young student became a 
favorite with Professor Paul Duggan, who always 



had a wish that some one of his pupils might be- 
come distinguished as an artist, and he selected 
Theodore for such a career, urging him to adopt art 
as a profession. But the fates decreed otherwise. 
He entered into literature, carrying with him into 
that field all the artistic tastes and sympathies which, 
at one period of his life, came nigh dedicating all his 
efforts to the brush instead of the pen. His favorite 
studies were mathematics and the ancient languages. 
He invented several new solutions of certain geo- 
metrical problems, which earned him not only a 
mathematical gold medal, but a high reputation with 
the late Professor E. C. Ross, who once said, point- 
ing him out, "That young gentleman is the best 
mathematician who ever sat in any class of mine." 

His first immediate connection with the press was 
as an amateur short-hand writer, an accomplishment 
which he had acquired in boyhood, at a time when 
there was, probably, less than a dozen students of 
phonography in this country. During his college 
vacation Mr. Tilton occasionally 
made reports for the Times and 
Tribune, and, in that way, first 
drew attention to his literary abil- 
ity; but he was never regularly 
connected with any journal as a 
reporter. Subsequently he became 
an amanuensis to Dr. Prime, of the 
Observer — filling a subordinate po- 
sition on that paper, and, at the 
same time, doing incidental work 
for Mr. Daniel Burgess, such as 
preparing manuscript and writing 
prefaces to certain works which 
that gentleman was then publish- 
ing. Mr. Tilton's friends may be 
interested in knowing that he, too, 
became the author of a book at 
this early period in his literary; ex- 
perience. The book was published 
. anonymously, and had a very ex- 
tensive sale, but to this day its 
authorship has . never . been ac- 
knowledged. 

In March, 1856, Mr. Tilton at- 
tached himself to the editorial staff 
of the Independent, then under the 
conduct of Drs. Bacon, Thomp- 
son, and Storrs. After a few years 
these gentlemen resigned, and 
Henry Ward Beecher acceded to 
the chair — Mr. Tilton being his first 
lieutenant. This position he re- 
tained until 1863, when Mr. Beech- 
er's retirement promoted him to 
the rank of editor-in-chief, which 
he continued to hold for seven 
years, and which he finally left to 
establish the Golden Age. 

In this new enterprise, Mr. Tilton 
is beginning to realize the dream 
of his younger days. The desire 
of many years has finally been 
gratified by the establishment of 
a paper entirely his own; and he 
now boasts that the Golden* Age 
was named long before its birth. 
With his merits as a writer every 
one is more or less familiar ; for, as 
in thought, word, and action Mr. Tilton is strikingly 
original, so into the realm -of literature he has car- 
ried a style peculiarly his own. Although a journal- 
ist, he is very unlike the ordinary type of an editor. 
It is the moral of events, rather than the events 
themselves, that he aims principally to present ; and 
more as a critic than as a chronicler has he wielded 
the professional pen. His literary productions are 
distinguished for their vigor, warmth and intensity. 
He is pre-eminently the man of emergency, and is 
never more brilliant than when in the very heat of 
some great conflict. It was this happy fitness for 
the hour that carried him so rapidly to fame during 
the anti-slavery struggle, and left Theodore Tilton, 
at the close of the war, on the topmost wave of pop- 
ularity. 

One of his. most striking characteristics is his fear- 
lessly bold declaration of opinions. Sometimes his 
expressions are hasty and immature. But, with him, 
to think is to utter ; and in a manner, too, that leaves 
no doubt of the sincerity of his convictions. The 
right is upheld, and the wrong denounced, with all 
the vehemence of an enthusiast, and with the utmost 
indifference to popular approval. And, as his strong 
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sympathies with the advance guard of nineteenth- 
century progress frequently causes his estimate of 
right and wrong to conflict with the popular verdict, 
he has thereby created for himself an element of 
bitter opposition, in the unenviable enjoyment of 
which, if it is any indication of greatness, he is to be 
heartily congratulated. 

In his personnel, Nature has shown herself no less 
generous than in his mental endowments. A strong 
brain is sustained and nourished by a strong body; 
and, although the intellectual powers tend somewhat 
to overtop the physic- 
al, the happy equilib- 
rium with which he 
was blessed by his an- 
cestry may, with prop- 
er care, be preserved 
to a green old age. 
He is tall and graceful 
in form, with .a fair 
beardless face, and a 
wealth of flaxen hair, 
conspicuously long, 
which rests in massy 
waves upon his shoul- 
ders. The expression 
of his countenance is 
at once genial and dig- 
nified — he may be hu- 
morous and entertain- 
ing, or silent and re- 
served — and to strang- 
ers frequently appears 
forbiddingly cold. Yet 
his natural warmth of 
heart and quick sym- 
pathies are easily dis- 
covered in the thous- 
and little ways by 
which he delights to 
manifest that truly 
Christian spirit, which 
makes "goodwill to- 
ward all men " a prac- 
tical religion. 

Mr. Tilton's home, 
in Brooklyn, is strongs 
ly characteristic of the 
aesthetic tastes of its 
master. In it are gath- 
ered some of the rarest 
gems, in art and liter- 
ature, to be found in 
our new world. The 
walls of his dwelling, 
from the parlors to the 
study — a cosy little 
apartment at the top 
of the house — are lit- 
erally lined with pic- 
tures, among, which 
are one or two master- 
pieces in oil, and sev- 
eral first-proof en- 
gravings. Having but 
bareiy escaped being 
an artist himself, this 
man of letters seems 
to cherish a most ten- 
der sympathy with all 
that pertains to art. 
His pictures are his 
pets. He exhibits 
them as proudly, and 
lingers over them as 
fondly, as some little 
girl rejoicing in the 

possession of her .first miniature babe. And, in the 
department of art-criticism, his new paper is destined 
to wield a wide influence. 



pleasant legend is told concerning the selection of 
its site. The countess, unable to decide it herself, 
concluded to leave it to Providence, invoking an 
omen. A donkey, laden with stones, was let loose — 
the lady vowing that its stopping-place should be 
the site of her future monastery. The donkey, it is 
said, wandered on and on for a long time, through 
valley and up mountain, till it reached a high point 
of the Black Forest, rugged and inaccessible to 
builders. Unable to follow such guidance, the 
countess selected a spot lower down, and more con- 




" The road at length diverges into several paths, by 
one of which we descended into the valley or gorge, 
where a charming picture presented — a succession 
of beautiful cataracts, falling in clouds of spray, and 
breaking into sparkling drops of crystal on the rug- 
ged moss-grown rocks beneath. The chasm above 
each cataract is spanned by a rustic bridge, affording 
a fine view of the giddy leaps these wild waters 
make. Leaving the water-falls, a short walk brought 
us to the hotel, built by government, for the accom- 
modation of the many visitors to the place. Here 

we first visited the 
ruined chapel— all that 
remains of the numer- 
ous buildings belong- 
ing to the monastery 
— and its massive walls 
are fast crumbling to 
decay. Tablets, of the 
tombs of priests and 
monks, lie scattered 
through the deserted 
aisles — their inscrip- 
tions almost defaced 
by the hand of Time. 
The light streams in 
through no wonder- 
fully-painted windows 
of glass, but through 
a net- work of waving 
leaves and moss. Its 
pillars are broken, but 
the tasseled larch, 
crowning their broken 
capitals, conceals the 
ravages of the great 
destroyer. There is 
no organ, and the 
members of the choir 
are sleeping in the 
dust, but 

' The harp that Nature's 
advent strung has never 
ceased to play.' 

Merry birds twitter 
about the dim old 
walls, while the sol- 
emn voice of the near 
mountain torrent, and 
the wind in the 
needles of the pine, 
chant a daily requiem 
for the dead. Leav- 
ing the church, a 
walk through the dark 
forest brought us to 
several points com- 
manding very exten- 
sive views. We paus- 
ed to look down the 
awful depth yawning 
at our feet. One false 
step, and we would 
have lain, bruised and 
lifeless masses, where 
we had rejoiced an 
hour before." 



RUINS OF ALLERHEILIGEN. 

When the illustration of these noble ruins ap- 
peared in our August issue, we found it necessary, 
for want of space, to omit the descriptive matter; 
but, finding that disappointment has been caused 
in some quarters, we now furnish the same, taken 
from the note-book of Miss Emma A. Maertz, whilst 
residing there in 1869: 

"The abbey was founded some time in the thir- 
teenth century by a pious countess, and flourished 
until 1802; when it was destroyed by lightning. A 



THE. BAOBAB. 

venient to those climbing heavenward, and yet far 
above the vanity and turmoil of the world — about 
3,000 feet. The road thither is passable only part of 
the way for carriages; but, for that distance, it is 
in perfect condition. The slope is so gradual, that 
one only realizes the height in looking back or 
down. It is a magnificent view — high mountains on 
each side enclosing a narrow valley, but a few rods 
in width, and, half-way up, the road winding in and 
out among the grand old hills, so that, in looking 
around, one seems to find himself shut in without 
means of egress. All along these narrow valleys are 
scattered the low thatched huts of those who, too 
poor to purchase elsewhere, must content themselves 
to pass their lives in these solitary and dangerous 
places. 



THE BAOBAB. 

• Th-e baobab is a na- 
tive of tropical Africa, 
growing not only on 
the shores on both 
sides of that great 
continent, but extend- 
ing throughout the in- 
terior wherever a suitable locality occurs. The gen- 
eral aspect of.the inland baobab is very different from 
that of the more familiar maritime trees which first 
arrest the traveler's attention. These have a com- 
paratively low, stunted growth, seldom exceeding 
sixty or seventy feet in height. At ten or twelve 
feet from the ground the colossal trunk sends out 
its enormous branches, which are fifty or sixty feet 
in length. These support an immense hemispheri- 
cal mass of foliage, having the appearance more of 
a forest than of a single tree. 

The fame of the baobab rests chiefly upon the 
enormous size of its stem, which has been known to 
be as much as thirty-four feet in diameter. Its 
leaves are large, and resemble in appearance those 
of the horse-chestnut. They appear in the month of 



